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tale of dishes that are "off/* There is not even a
glimpse of solitude and quiet at tea-time. Dinner is
another adventure more reminiscent of race-meetings
and cup-ties than the serene and noble hour of re-
freshment. A late supper is not to be thought of, for
by this time one has not heart to push and jostle in
the chattering, gaping, elbowing mob. Even if, sud-
denly sick of it all, I decide to rush away and catch
the very next train home, there is not a taxi to be had
to take me to the station. And the trains that carry
me back to the country are still uncomfortably
crowded. It is as if everybody had decided to leave
the place the same moment that I had, and yet
when I return again, they are all back, determined to
crowd into the same streets, to fill the theatre or
restaurant before I arrive, and equally determined not
to miss anything, not to dine and spend the evening
at home, not to go to bed. Where do they come from?
Who are they? Why do they not go and do some
work, or visit a sick friend, or take a holiday in the
Sudan? Why is it that there are more and more of
them every time I visit the city?

As soon as I am back in the country, the newspapers
inform me that everybody has left town or that there
is a "slump," and that theatrical managers and restau-
rateurs are complaining, but there are never any signs
of anybody having left or of these "slumps" the next
time I arrive in town. And I have never been a lover
of crowds, and now find myself disliking them more
and more. If my pleasure depends upon my pushing
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